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If this be a fair representation of Kant's relation to metaphysics it 
will justify a criticism of Professor Ruyssen's book in its totality. He 
does not afford his readers a glimpse of that Weltanschauung, of which 
Kant was rationally convinced, but upon which he put his own pecu- 
liar epistemological construction. He treats the topic of the metaphy- 
sics of nature too narrowly to represent Kant's general conception of 
metaphysics, while too broadly to suit his more specific plan. He 
announces at one point that Kant's metaphysical aim was the construc- 
tion by reason of an ideal world, combined with the denial of the 
objective validity of this construction, but in another connection states 
that Kant's metaphysics is negative because it is concerned primarily 
with demonstratiug the unknowability of the thing in itself, the 
proper object of metaphysics (cf. pp. 165 and 67). Professor Ruyssen 
would have done better to have distinguished clearly the two plans as 
above, confining his treatment of the metaphysics of nature to Kant's 
deduction of the first principles of physics. He might then have 
brought together what he could not have found in any one book or 
essay, the Weltanschauung, to use Professor Paulsen's words, of den 
ganzen personlichen Kant. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 

Smith College. 

The Limits of Evolution and other Essays ; Illustrating the Meta- 
physical Theory of Personal Idealism. By G. H. Howison, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — pp. xxxv, 396. 
In his preface Professor Howison says of these essays " They all illus- 
trate, each from the field of its own subject, the metaphysical theory 
which I venture to call Personal Idealism." It is this fact which 
renders the task of the reviewer of the book a somewhat difficult one. 
For the permanent value of each essay must necessarily depend very 
largely on the soundness and vitality of this underlying and informing 
philosophy, while the reader can hardly pass a fair judgment on the 
latter from such a piece-meal presentation of its claims. It is true 
that some help is offered by the author in a preliminary statement, 
also in the preface, of the main points of his metaphysical system ; 
but this as he admits is a mere summary, propounded for the reader's 
better appreciation of the point of view of the essays, but necessarily 
presented ' ' in all its naked dogmatism. ' ' A hope is held out of a 
fuller treatment in some future work, but until this is fulfilled the 
author can hardly expect to make converts by the mere statement 
of a new form of idealistic ontology. None the less, the present 
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volume contains much that is suggestive and stimulating, while the 
moral elevation of its tone, and the candor and urbanity which are 
present throughout its pages, give it a charm not always to be found 
in philosophic discussions. 

The general character of the metaphysics here summarized is that of 
pluralism as opposed to monism, and idealism as opposed to naturalism. 
The reality of the universe, on this theory, consists of minds and their 
experiences. All minds are in their essence timeless and non- spatial, 
their true existence consists in their thought-relations to each other 
and to God. God is not inclusive of other minds, nor yet is he their 
efficient cause. Efficient causation, indeed, is wholly eliminated from 
the world of reality. He is, however, the ideal by which their actions, 
in so far as they are rational, are determined ; and the sole causal 
nexus which holds good in the rational sphere is that of ' final cause ' 
or ' end. ' God is not in the ordinary sense of the word the 
' creator ' of man nor is he directly creative of the world as each one 
of us knows it. Each mind is creative, and God and the other minds 
are reciprocally dependent, God's prefection resting on the recogni- 
tion he gives to other minds, and each of the latter being real only 
through the reality of God as .the ideal type of existence. The rela- 
tion between God and man is thus ' ' freely mutual ' ' and God ' ' only 
exists as primus inter pares, in a circle eternal and indissoluble." 

In so far as criticism is possible of a doctrine merely summarized or 
only incidentally treated in comparatively brief essays, one can but ob- 
ject to this idealistic pluralism that it seems insufficiently supported in 
its main contentions by the implications of ordinary experience or by 
the results of philosophic inquiry. Idealistic monism, that of Hegel, 
for example, is the response of reflective thought to the demand for 
such a unity as shall render intelligible the apparently disparate ele- 
ments of conscious experience ; — all such experience, whether of the 
individual or of the race, whether pertaining to the fields of history, 
science, art, religion, morality, or philosophy itself, being regarded as 
the manifestation and explication of the one all-embracing and all -dif- 
ferentiating reason. Monism, in short, is the form which philosophy 
inevitably takes when it is treated as the final and highest step in the 
systematization of knowledge. Undoubtedly in any such philosophy 
there are pitfalls for the unwary. Monism, especially in the past cen- 
tury, has too often "made itself cheap"; and the Absolute has been used 
as a sort of transcendental limbo to which all incomprehensibilities and 
thought contradictions might be safely consigned. But if the reaction 
against hasty and uncritical conceptions of the one and the all leads 
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us to a mere pluralism, it becomesa relinquishment of the main problem 
of philosophy. It is true Professor Howison gains a certain unifying 
principle by the interaction between the minds that, for him, make up 
the real world, but the nature of this he fails to make clear. Nor, to 
the present writer, does his theory of the Divine Being serve to eluci- 
date the facts of human life, nor does it appear to be either a necessary 
corollary from, nor a prerequisite to man's moral consciousness. This 
new presentation of the ontological argument seems as liable to objec- 
tion as was its older form. Man has, and must have, an ideal, in art, 
in science, in the moral life. But because we have a conception of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, it does not follow that truth, 
beauty, and goodness have an objective and personal existence. Pro- 
fessor Howison's doctrine of human freedom does not seem essentially 
different from Kant's and is open to the same criticisms. It has been 
pointed out, times without number, that a freedom of choice which 
pertains to the individual as noumenal, even if its existence be granted, 
cannot avail to lift his actions in the phenomenal world outside of the 
causal connection which there obtains ; and that it is these actions, time 
and space conditioned as they are, for which we are supposed to demand 
' freedom.' In the present work, however, the determinism which 
the writer seeks to reconcile with freedom is rather that of theology 
than of science. 

Little space remains in which to refer to the essays in detail. That 
which gives its title to the volume will to some readers seem the least sat- 
isfactory. The subject has repeatedly been thrashed out, and one cannot 
but suspect that if the philosophy of evolution had been as vulnerable 
as its opponents have claimed, it must long ago have succumbed to 
the assaults of idealism. In "Modern Science and Pantheism" the 
author draws attention to a phenomenon familiar to every student 
of contemporary thought, the marked tendency toward a pantheistic 
philosophy that is found among those who are most deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of modern science. The discussion of this is 
interesting and illuminative, though not every one will accept the judg- 
ment on pantheism, which makes it entail " the obliteration of free- 
dom of moral life, and of any immortality worth the having. ' ' The 
essay on " Later German Philosophy " is an excellent criticism of the 
systems of Hartmann, Duhring, andLange; and in the address on "The 
Right Relation of Reason to Religion ' ' the author applies his own 
philosophic theory to the elucidation of this thorny subject with admir- 
able suavity and no small dialectic skill. 

E. Ritchie. 



